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sounds very awake, playing decorative trills on the verses. 
“That’s right,” says Bob when they finish singing “the heart 
has its seasons, its evenings, and songs of its own” a second 
time through. The jam after “Eyes” has two distinct parts, 
with a slight “Truckin’” hint and a longish Jerry-and-drums 
segment until Jerry gives up the stage to the drummers alone 
for a bit. The soundboard I’ve heard of this set is cut before 
the Jerry-and-drums jam gets going. 

After the traps duet, Mickey plays a talking drum—the 
pitch changes as he pounds the rhythms. A coherent 
“Space” becomes an eerie, magnificent “Spanish Jam” that, 
after some lush sonic flourishes, eases its way into the 
chooglin’ shuffle of “Truckin’,” never one of my favorite 
songs live. There’s no big jam at the end of “Truckin’” 
really, but I detect hints of “Black Peter” as it, um, peters 
out and they settle on “Wharf Rat,” which is good, but not 
in any unusual way. The jam in the last instrumental break 
culminates in a “Truckin’”-like raveup, leading back into 
the “Got up and wandered” lyric. The outro jam briefly 
hints at that level of intensity again before dissolving into 
“Sugar Magnolia,” a high-energy set-ender that sounds 
somewhat desultory on the tape. The “Day Job” encore is 
typically rockin’, and Bob introduces it by saying, “We just 
want to leave you with this one thought: It takes a heap of 


homing to make a pigeon toe.” 
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Cumberland County Civic Center, 
Portland, ME 


Set 1: Iko Iko > Beat It on Down the Line, Loser, Never 


Trust a Woman, Me and My Uncle > Mexicali Blues, 
Althea, Box of Rain 

Set 2: Playing in the Band > Franklin’s Tower > I Need 
a Miracle > Playing in the Band Jam > Drums > Space > 
The Wheel > Dear Mr. Fantasy > Playing in the Band 
Reprise > Around and Around, Good Lovin’ 


Encore: It’s All Over Now, Baby Blue 





1. Source: SBD, Quality: A, Length: 2:30 

2. Source: AUD, Quality: B+, Length: 2:30 

Highlights: The triple-decker Playing sandwich in the 
second set, Iko Iko, Althea, Box of Rain 


During the run itself, this first set seemed like a good one. 
The opening two-punch of “Iko” into “Beat It on Down 
the Line” keep us on our toes, dancing, although Brent 
takes the invitation of Jerry’s “Loser” to sing his own loser 
song. The “Me and My Uncle” > “Mexicali” medley is just 
ordinary, although it came across better live in the inti- 


mate Cumberland County Civic Center (my last time on 
the rail at a Dead show) than it does on tape, alongside so 
many other versions. The “Althea” is hot, and “Box of 
Rain” is still a treat, although this version does not stand 
out. 

The second set is the real keeper here and it circulates 
much more widely than the first. It starts off with “Playing 
in the Band” (after a lot of teasing and warming up) and 
segues into an unexpected, upbeat “Franklin’s Tower” and 
then into “I Need a Miracle,” which benefits from its 
unusual placement. Instead of dropping the thread at this 
point, they revisit the “Playing in the Band” theme without 
fully playing the reprise, and Bob and Brent (and possibly 
Phil, it’s hard to tell from the tape) jam with the drummers 
for a little while as Jerry had the night before, then leave for 
“Drums.” The “Space” reminds me of the one from Merri- 
weather Post the previous summer (7/1/85) in which “The 
Wheel” had been hinted at but “Dear Mr. Fantasy” had 
come instead. I wasn’t sure what to expect in this clanging, 
ringing “Space” jam, so somehow I was not surprised when 
they played “The Wheel” and followed it up with “Dear 
Mr. Fantasy.” Again, without dropping the thread, they 
charge into the “Playing in the Band Reprise,” providing a 
thematic coherence to the set. The “Around and Around” 
that follows is relatively hot and “Good Lovin?” is as fine as 
can be expected. The “Baby Blue” encore is touching in the 
way it often is. (I did fine on my thesis and graduated that 


spring.) 
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Providence Civic Center, Providence, RI 





Set 1: Hell in a Bucket, Sugaree, El Paso, Cumberland 
Blues, Tons of Steel, C. C. Rider, Dupree’s Diamond 
Blues, Just like Tom Thumb’s Blues, Deal 

Set 2: Touch of Grey > Samson and Delilah, Terrapin 
Station > Man Smart (Woman Smarter) > Drums > 
Space > Why Don’t We Do It in the Road? > Stella Blue 
> Throwing Stones > Not Fade Away 

Encore: Not Fade Away Reprise > The Mighty Quinn 
(Quinn, the Eskimo) 











1. Source: AUD, Quality: B+, Length: 2:25 
Highlights: Cumberland Blues, Tons of Steel, Terrapin 
Station 


Pm writing this aboard a United 747 jet bound for Auck- 
land, New Zealand. At least Pm enjoying the ride, you 
might say. But all things must pass, as one of the less- 
talented Beatles sang. With that in mind, I reluctantly turn 
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my attention to this rather ho-hum show Pve agreed to 
review. 

Pve listened to the tapes over a dozen times in attempt- 
ing to write this review. The first set left a favorable impres- 
sion, but not a lasting one. What few high points the second 
set offers were more than offset by a series of embarrassing 
gaffes. The persistent ennui engendered by prolonged expo- 
sure to this show led me, in desperation, to write my review 
while hurtling through the sky in one of the nicer compart- 
ments of a glorified metal box that promises more than it 
delivers. 

The Dead open this show with “Hell in a Bucket.” Prob- 
ably best to get it out of the way ASAP, I suppose. The hor- 
ror of “Picasso Moon” was still a few years away. There’s 
nothing really wrong with this version—it’s solid and work- 
manlike. But even in the spring of 1986, it was a clarion call 
to business as usual. 

The in-flight magazine mentions a “Classic Soul & 
Blues” audio channel, featuring selections by Aretha, Junior 
Walker, Sly, Wilson Pickett, and James Brown, among 
others. Now that’s something I can sink my teeth into! Alas, 
it’s available only on 777 jets. There’s undoubtedly some 
sophisticated marketing reason for this that I’m unable to 
grasp. Nonetheless, it pisses me off. 

No reason to get excited, as it were. Jerry’s first offering 
is “Sugaree.” The tempo is agreeably upbeat. The difference 
between an ordinary, run-of-the-mill performance of an OK 
song and an ordinary, run-of-the-mill performance of a great 
song is immediately apparent. The savvy Providence crowd 
digs the difference, lustily applauding Garcia’s second solo. 
It’s as if “Bucket” were the soundcheck and “Sugaree” the 
true opener. Garcia generates some real heat with his next 
solo, Weir chimes in with a few well-chosen chords, and the 
crowd responds with even more applause and rhythmic clap- 
ping as the band quiets down. This is competently rendered 
stuff that goes down smoothly. It’s a nod to the past that will 
make no one forget their favorite “Sugaree,” but at the very 
least it’s a signal that Jerry is 100 percent present and 
accounted for (which was definitely not the case the last few 
times the Dead passed through Providence). 

Pll take “El Paso” over “Me and My Uncle” anytime. 
The near-segue into “Cumberland” is a nice, unusual touch. 
They’re not inspired tonight, but they sure are tight. Jerry 
shines brightly enough, vocally and guitar-wise, to make 
one think he’s really off the stuff. Again, the crowd 
responds. They’ve seen Jerry struggle; they can dig when he 
has it together. 

The map channel is the only video game in town now. I 
won’t bore you with the details (other than to say that—if 
the data is to be believed—baby, it’s cold outside), but it 
does throw “Tons of Steel” into a different light. In the ear- 
liest days, Phil sang Gordon Lightfoot’s line about how 

you can’t hop a jet plane like you can a railroad train.” 
Here he is, nearly twenty years later, harmonizing (to warm 






applause) on Brent’s extended metaphor comparing a 
woman to a freight train that’s out of control. The band 
delivers an exceptional version of one of Brent’s better com- 
positions. 

It’s amazing how much mileage the post-1980 Dead got 
out of two versions of the same tune. “C. C. Rider” is virtu- 
ally identical to “Little Red Rooster.” I prefer “Rooster,” 
which was written by Willie Dixon. Oddly enough, there’s a 
video program on now that features Dixon and other 
departed blues masters. A real no-brainer, that. PII be back 
later. 

A pair of relative rarities confronts me now. “Dupree’s 
Diamond Blues” was performed only sporadically in the 
post-hiatus years. The band gives it a rollicking treatment, 
with Jerry nailing the lyrics and contributing lyrical solos. 
This version lacks the unalloyed joy that characterizes the 
classic we’re-still-getting-away-with-it late-’70s renditions, 
but the dignity and precision the band brings here make up 
for that. 

The cognoscenti know what’s coming next, having been 
tipped off by some telltale tuning. The crowd goes wild as 
Phil offers his interpretation of “Tom Thumb’s Blues.” One 
senses that Phil has an intuitive—if not well-earned—grasp 
of the spirit in which this classic Dylan number was writ- 
ten. He’s comfortable enough to mess with the text—an 
idea that would never have occurred to his Dylan-loving 
comrades. For trivia buffs: Tonight, he “started out on 
mother’s milk” and is “going back to San Anselmo.” His 
obvious good humor allays any purist misgivings about his 
revisionism. 

Jerry apparently does believe he’s had enough, as he 
starts up “Deal” without missing a beat. While I’m one of 
those Deadheads who prefers the post-coma Garcia Band’s 
take on this tune, I can find little to fault here. When played 
well—as it is here—“Deal” was a great way to close a first 
set. This isn’t the greatest “Deal” ever, but it does leave the 
crowd expecting a special second set. Like so many things in 
life, alas, it promises more than what’s delivered. 

The first set of this show, agreeably competent though 
it was, went in one ear and out the other. The second set 
would’ve made even less of an impression were it not for 
the number and nature of miscues occurring therein. It 
starts promisingly enough with a medley of “Touch” > 
“Samson.” Interested parties should seek out the 9/21/82 
and 8/30/83 second sets for superior examples of this 
combo. “Terrapin” raises the ante, with Jerry recovering 
quickly and nicely from some early lyric fumbling. Bob 
and Brent add nice flourishes to Jerry’s trademark strum- 
ming. Weir’s contributions are almost cartoonish, but they 
never upset the delicate balance that a good “Terrapin” 
attains. There’s a brief bit of improv before the first transi- 
tion that is the (all too brief) high point of the set. The set’s 
first gaffe is Jerry coming in a beat too early on the “count- 
ing stars” verse. It’s not unprecedented (cf. 4/12/83); it 





